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SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 


THE MEETING OF GREAT COMMANDERS: GENERAL EISENHOWER 


OPERATIONS WITH HIS DEPUTY, 


On the morning after Mussolini resigned, Allied War Chiefs met at a headquarters 
in Tunisia to consider future plans. All the Services were represented, and General 
Eisenhower, as Supreme Commander-in-Chief, presided at the meeting. Here we see 
him listening intently as General Alexander makes a point. It has been revealed 
that Malta was chosen as operational headquarters of the Allied Armies during the 
first phase of the invasion of Sicily, and that General Eisenhower was there with 
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(RIGHT), IN SERIOUS MOOD, DISCUSSES FUTURE 


GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER. 


} 
| 
| 


General Alexander, Admiral Cunningham, Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, and Genera! 
Montgomery with the Headquarters of the Eighth Army. Between them, and backed 
up by the splendid men under their command, the Allied War Chiefs have again 
struck a decisive blow at the enemy, and one which has brought the forces of freedom 
very near to the mainland of Europe, and a big step forward in the eventual 
liberation of the oppressed peoples. 
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A VIEW OF PART OF THE REFINERY AT PLOESTI, SHOWING MASSES OF OIL TANKS 
IN THE FOREGROUND. FOUR MILLION TONS ARE REFINED HERE ANNUALLY. 




















LIBERATORS SWEEP IN LOW ON PLOESTI’S TARGETS AGAINST A BACKCLOTH 
OF SMOKE AND FLAMES. THE DAMAGE DONE WAS REPORTED TO BE IMMENSE, 





AN AWE-INSPIRING SCENE AS THREE LIBERATORS STREAK THROUGH A GAP IN THE VAST 


VOLUME OF FLAME AND SMOKE RISING FROM DIRECT HITS ON REFINERIES, 


On August 2 nearly 200 Liberators of the U.S. Ninth Air Force roared in at | 
509 ft. over the Ploesti oil refineries in Rumania and launched a devastating 
attack on Hitler's most vital single target. Specialists in oil-refining combined 
their knowledge and worked for months to perfect the attack by 2000 airmen, 
which later results showed to have been most successful. Seven targets were 
selected, the most important of the Ploesti refineries, which cover an area of 
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PLOESTI OIL ABLAZE: 
U.S. LIBERATORS DEVASTATE RUMANIA’S OIL. 
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+ A RADIO PICTURE SHOWING A FIERCE FIRE BURNING AT THE CREDIT MINIER 
4 PLANT. HERE HIGH-OCTANE AVIATION PETROL IS REFINED, 


AN ACTION PICTURE MADE DURING THE FIRST MOMENTS OF THE RAID, BEFORE 
- . ’ ~ - ~ 
DELAYED-ACTION ,BOMBS HAD OPERATED, ON LEFT, A STORAGE TANK IN FLAMES. 














BILLOWING BLACK SMOKE OVER FLAMING REFINERIES AS THE OIL 
BURNS, WHILE A LIBERATOR FLIES OVER THE TARGET. 


nineteen square miles. The Credit Minier refinery, newest in the oilfield, and the 
only one producing 103 high-octane aviation petrol, was badly blasted. Great 
fires were started and vital parts of the Steaua Romana got direct hits. So did 
the Columbia and Aquilea_ refineries. According to the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, Rumania's annual output of refined oil is 5,500,000 tons, of which more 
than 4,000,000 tons are refined at Ploesti. Production has been seriously crippled. 














J es. *s 
ACRES OF DEVASTATION IN THE ST. GEORGE DOCKSIDE DISTRICT OF HAMBURG. THE SHELL OF THE ROUND-HOUSE CAN BE SEEN IN THE RAILWAY MARSHALLING YARD. 


BOMB-WRECKED DOCK WAREHOUSES AND STORAGE BUILDINGS IN THE STEINWARDER-WALTERSHOF DISTRICT. THE ENTRANCE TO THE ELBE TUNNEL (EXTREME TOP LEFT) 
IS BLOCKED. 


TWO ASPECTS OF BOMB-SHATTERED HAMBURG : R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPHS REVEAL SOME OF THE DEVASTATION. 


These two reconnaissance pictures of Hamburg show some of the devastation 
caused in Germany's second largest city—her largest port--by the most shattering 
air attacks in the history of war, which have resulted in a wholesale évacuation 
of the city. The devastation included at least 3600 acres out of 7400 acres in 
one built-up area alone. An unparalleled weight of bombs was dropped, including 
2300 tons on the night of July 24, another 2300 tons on the night of July 27, 


and a third delivery of 2300 tons on the night of July 29. These were inter 
spersed with daylight raids by the U.S. Army Air Force on July 25 and 26, 
and were followed by another heavy night attack by R.A.F. bombers on 
August 2. These pictures were taken before the last-named raid. Apart from 
about 5600 airmen over Hamburg in a major night attack, more than 100,000 
R.A.F. and W.A.A.F, personnel had a hand in each of the night raids 
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HE other day I had occasion to make a journey 
through a part of London formerly remarkable 
for the number of its ragged, dirty children and 
thwarted, poverty-stricken men and women. The 
general impression it then produced on the mind was 
one of prodigious waste. Despite the number of its 
citizens whose collective skill and labour might 
have given it wealth, the whole area reeked with 
the sense of indigence, incompetence and unused 
or misdirected energy run to seed. With its tumble- 
down, verminous houses, unhappy faces and deformed, 
under-nourished, dirty bodies, it suggested the failure 
and decline of man. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


Recalling this, the transform- 
ation brought about by four 
years of war is little short of 
miraculous. The houses are still 
shabby, even a little shabbier, for 
the blitz has scarred many of 
them and there is a complete 
absence of paint on the neglected 
woodwork; not that. there was 
much before the war. But the 
inhabitants had changed almost 
out of recognition. In the whole 
district, déspite clothes rationing, 
| did not see a single ragged child. 
I scarcely even saw a dirty one. 
Probably many of the children 
were still in the evacuation areas, 
where I have little doubt that 
they are at least 100 per cent. 
better cared for, fed and taught 
than they were before the war. 
But many, as their cheerful voices 
and faces witnessed, were still i 
here, and, on the whole, the sight of them 
made one proud of one’s country. An almost 
unarmed Britain, standing at first alone against 
the greatest accumulation of strength the world 
had ever seen, had in three years not only 
made herself invincible and led the way to the 
victory of the Free Nations against Tyranny, 
but had found time in the process of arming 
and fighting for her life to look after her 
formerly neglected childhood and improve the 
social lot, well-being and happiness of millions 





There were other signs that we had ad- 
vanced—not retrograded—in the fundamentals 
of our society since 1939. There were no more 
idle, listless and purposeless men and women 
standing about in thwarted poverty in the 
streets. These streets used to form the reverse 
of the counterfeit coin of which the luxury 
‘* Lido ’’ was the face. To-day, far less crowded 
than they used to be, they are not dreary 
loafing-grounds for the workless, but thorough- 
fares along which busy men and women pass on 
their lawful occasions, proud in the consciousness 
that they are doing useful and indispensable 
work. Even the waste ground behind the 
peeling scaffolding and the rusty railings is in 
last, for every square foot of it 
that is not needed for industrial purposes 
is growing vegetables. Idle men and idle land 
are no longer tolerated in an England which 
needs all the work of her sons and all the wealth 
of her soil to beat her foe. Only the advertisement 
hoardings, with their lurid, insistent exhortations to 
purchase goods which their hungry readers formerly 
lacked the money to buy, seemed to have lapsed 
into temporary unemployment. 
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What has wrought this transformation ? In a few 
years waste, incompetence and frustration have been 
succeeded by work, economy and purpose. Is the 
miracle merely the result of conscription and the 
Essential Works Order ? Because, if so, we had better 
become Prussians and acknowledge that the loath- 
some authoritarian philosophy against which we are 
fighting is the only panacea for the ills of human 
society, Or is the answer that the inherent decency, 
industry and power of co-operation inborn in the 
British people were there all the time, only waiting 

* Report of the Economic Crisis Committee, Southampton Chamber 
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leading vessels were 
that of their going; the cutters, for the most part, forming the advance... . 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to be evoked in a great cause to astonish the world ? 
Anyone who remembers the gallant face with which 
shabby, down-at-heel London confronted the cata- 
clysmic winter of 1940-41 will think so. It was not 
coercion that made the Londoner stem the flood of 
Evil at high tide. Yet the greater we acknowledge 
the original virtue of our pre-war Londoner, the more 
important it becomes to find the clue to his and our 
former frustration. Those depressed, want-ridden 
queues of workless men, those squalid, struggling little 
shops, that wet blanket of neglect, helpless drift and 
purposelessness that lay over our slums cannot have 
been a mere unavoidable accident. 
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“COWES REGATTA—STARTING FOR THE CUP.” 


“ A steady whole-sail breeze from W.S.-W. accompanied the fleet round the island, and soon after six the 
The order was similar to 
The ‘Gem’ was the winner,” 


descried, covered with canvas, entering the Western Channel. 





“LE DELIRE D'UN PEINTRE.” 


“No doubt the story of Pygmalion and his ivory statue suggested the design 
of this charming petit ballet to the improving fancy of M. Perrot, who wisely 
transferred it to the canvas. the vivifying of which by the immortal Fanny 
was never surpassed, if equalled, by any moving piece of poetry in the world. 
Le Dédire that she produces is not confined to the poor artist merely whom 
her beauty has captivated : all who look upon her become at once suddenly 
enthralled in a fascination like unto his; and whether she be in the picture- 
frame as a ‘ mutum poema,’ or on the wings of her obedient volition as a flying 
muse, wonder and delight are equally called upon ‘ to gaze and adore.’ Fanny 
Elssler is decidedly the greatest artiste in her profession—hers is a perfection 
which we may call ‘ facta ad unguem" of her little toe.” 


I have just been reading a little pamphlet that to 
my mind is more important and relevant to this matter 
than all the books on sociology and economics I have 
read in a decade. It is the Report of the Economic 
Crisis Committee of the Southampton Chamber of 
Commerce. It was first published in the summer of 
1933, and, though it has since run through nearly 
a score of editions, I doubt if its searching analysis 
of our pre-war economic and industrial maladies has 
impinged on the consciousness of one educated man 
in a thousand. Yet as a study of the root causes of 
unemployment and waste—the nightmares that 
haunted our pre-war world—it is as penetrating 
and devastating in its sober, business-like way as a 
treatise by Chesterton or Shaw. I am not concerned 
with its proposed remedies: these are matters for 
economists, financiers and politicians to debate 
and decide. But I am concerned, as every man in 
England ought to be, with the study of the causes 
of the breakdown in our pre-war economic and, 
consequently, social machinery. For unless we 
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recognise clearly why that breakdown occurred, it is 
likely to occur again the moment the guns stop 
shooting and the Essential Works Order is removed. 


What, in a nutshell, as this brilliant and neglected 
little pamphlet states it, is the riddle of modern peace- 
time industrial society ? In its own words, “a real 
surplus in the form of food, clothing, building materials, 
transport and other needs and luxuries with a 
potential surplus indicated by millions unem- 
ployed, while, on the other hand, millions living at 
poverty-level in the midst of the very commodities 
that are superabundant.’’* To solve this dilemma 
every country was endeavouring 
‘‘to dispose of its real wealth 
while trying to avoid taking real 
wealth in return.” For, para- 
doxically, ‘‘ the privation of the 
millions’ seemed ‘‘ due to the 
very existence of the surplus.” 
The force of this sentence is 
brought home by the fact that 
to-day that privation has been 
banished through the elimination 
of that very surplus! The wasted 
and untapped wealth that mocked 
the unemployed has_ vanished 
into bombs, shells and weapons 
of destruction, and the indigent 
unemployed have ceased _ to 
be both indigent and unem- 
ployed. The moment that 
we stopped racking our brains 
as to how to solve unem- 
ployment and concentrated our 
efforts on producing and 
ae mee delivering goods and_ services 
“as they were required, when they were 
required and where they were required ’’—in 
other words, to beat Hitler—unemployment 
ceased to exist. In other words, “ the object 
of an economic system is not the provision of 
work ’’ but the organisation of a community’s 
resources and production ‘‘in a manner most 
likely to prove beneficial to the majority of 
individuals.” 








Because it did not realise this, pre-war 
society was confronted by one of the most 
absurd paradoxes ever evolved out of 
human blindness. Either its swarming and 
restless unemployed were without work 
because it was ‘“already producing suffi- 
cient without their services being required, 
in which case they were poor because there 
was an abundance of goods and _ services 
available”; or they were in want “‘ because the 
available wealth was not sufficient to provide 
for the satisfaction of their needs, in which case 
it is difficult to explain away why their services 
were not being utilised to produce more.’’ On 
the one hand was “ widespread industrial stag- 
nation with producers capable of production ”’ ; 
* on the other, “ millions in want of the very 
things which could be produced in abundance.” 





The latter lacked the power—in_ other 

words, under a free system, the purchas- 

ing power or money to. shatter that 
Stagnation and set the economic wheels 
revolving. 


Here—more important than any Beveridge Plan— 
is the question on which the future wealth, health and 
happiness of mankind are likely to depend. The proper 
use of the soil, the elimination of the slum, the education 
of the masses, the preservation of our liberties, the 
defence of our country, are all involved in it. The 
question as to whom the power of creating credit or 
money belongs—Parliament, the Treasury, the Bank 
of England—our admirably managed and _highly- 
efficient Joint-Stock Bank—is beside the point. 
As 1940 proved, if the British people really make up 
their minds that something has got to be done, it 
will, under God's providence, be done. The point 
is that before the war, though labour and machinery 
and raw materials to make goods existed in 
embarrassing abundance, the peoples who needed 
those goods lacked the wherewithal to set that labour 
and machinery to work. 
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MITCHELL B25 BOMBERS IN OPERATION: 
AIRCRAFT WITH A FINE RECORD. 

















ANOTHER VIEWPOINT OF A _ B.25, SHOWING THE LONG NOSE, EQUI-TAPER WINGS, 
AND TWIN OUTRIGGED FINS OF THE WIDE TAIL. 
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A NORTH AMERICAN MITCHELL 
B.25 DAY BOMBER IN FLIGHT. 
THESE AIRCRAFT PLAYED A 
PROMINENT PART IN THE NORTH 
AFRICAN CAMPAIGN, 
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HESE pictures, among the 
first to be released of the 
North American Mitchell B.25 
day bombers in action, show 
various aspects of an aircraft 
which has played a prominent 
part in the war. It was a 
squadron of B.25s, led by 
General Doolittle, which took 
off from the U.S. aircraft-carrier 
‘* Hornet "’ for the famous raid 
on Tokyo more than a year ago. 
They were prominently in the 
news, too, during the North 
African campaign, when their 
regular bombing of Rommel’s 
supply lines and positions was 
a considerable factor in his 
subsequent defeat. More lately, 
B.25s have been sharing in the 
wide-ranging attacks on targets 
in Occupied Europe. The B.25 
is powered by two 1600-h.p. 
Wright Double-Row Cyclone 
motors, which giye it a speed of 
280 m.p.h. at 18,000 ft. and a 
range not far short of 3000 
miles. The engines are under- 
slung, the nacelles projecting 
behind the equi-taper wings, 
and other points of recognition 
are the long, semi-glazed nose 
and the twin outrigged fins and 
rudders of the tail. The wing 
span is 67 ft. 6} in., and the 
length of the aircraft 51 ft. Sin. 
It has a tricycle undercarriage, 
retracting backwards. Armed 
with six machine-guns, the B.25 
carries a crew of five, and is in : 
use not only by the U.S. Army =—- 
Air Force, but by the R.A.F, : MITCHELL B25S FLYING IN FORMATION OVER THE CLOUDBANK, THEY HAVE BEEN IN ACTION WITH GREAT SUCCESS IN MOST OF THE RECENT 
Russia, China and Holland. : BIG DAYLIGHT RAIDS OVER ENEMY TERRITORY IN EUROPE. 
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A VIEW SHOWING THE 8B.25'S RETRACTABLE TRICYCLE UNDERCARRIAGE—-A DESIGN WHICH HELPED THEM H H FLYING OFFICER D. M. FOSTER, OF SOUTHPORT, NAVIGATOR~- 
IN THE TRICKY TASK OF TAKING OFF FROM THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “HORNET” TO BOMB TOKYO. ; ; BOM B-AIMER, AT THE BOMB-SIGHT IN THE GLAZED NOSE OF A B.25. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE ARMISTICE, 1918-1939. 
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“WORLD IN TRANCE”: By LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD.* 


di WENTY years of folly ’’ is a phrase that Herr 

Schwarzschild, a refugee, uses towards the 
end of his calamitous commentary on the uneasy 
period between the two wars. And how fully he 
describes those years! He has done a remarkable 
thing; he has written a history crowded with facts 
and references, and at the same time not allowed 
his intense zeal for the truth, as he sees it, and the 
welfare of mankind, to be smothered under the dust 
of his researches. 

‘Twenty years of folly ’"—described by a man 
‘‘au-dessus de la mélée.’”’ Professor Brogan sum- 
marises the thing in a preface ; a preface all the more 
powerful because Professor Brogan, in youth, was 
deluded. He has grown up and sees now that his 
dreams could not be fulfilled. ‘‘ The dominant 
German state in the modern world, Prussia, has been 
from its first appearance as a leading actor on the 
world stage a military state, an army possessing a 
state, rather than 
a state possessing 
an army. It is 
unnecessary to go 
back to Tacitus. 
Mirabeau is quite 
far enough away.” 
I am not quite sure. 
But it was Mirabeau 
or another who 
said in the French 
National Assembly 
that ‘‘The Prussian 
isa military animal, 
and to him war isa 
national industry.” 
Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and John 
Stuart Mill, those 
plaster-cast men, 
would not have 
believed it. But it 
is true. And to 
fight armed Drag- 
ons we must be 
armed St. Georges. 

Nonsense is still 
talked, by people 
who want to dodge 
the facts of breed 
and tradition and 
the human vices of 
pride and ambition, 
about all wars 
originating from 
‘‘economic causes.”’ 
Even in the British 
Government there 
were traces of this 
theory in the era 
during which the 
British Government 


N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


simply would not THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE 


say point - blank 
that the former 
German Colonies 
(which would have 
been of vast 
naval and military advantage to Germany during 
this war, and any future wars) would never be 
restored to Germany. I remember that, very early 
in this war, I was walking home at midnight 
in the black-out, and heard* at the corner of Park 
Lane and Piccadilly thin young men_ whispering 
to every passing soldier: ‘‘ All wars are made by 
capitalists, all wars are made by capitalists '’’—the 
said young men probably believing what they said 
(though they may have changed their tune after Russia 
was attacked), while every boy one knew was donning 
uniform to do, and perhaps to die, not for dividends, 
but for decency. The whole doctrine derives from the 
early professors of ‘‘ the dismal science '’ who thought 
that man was actuated by greed alone, leaving out of 
account all the other vices, and, incidentally, the 
virtues, which still prevail in some hundreds of millions 
of souls. And the theory that, provided everybody is 
given a sufficiency of food, bathrooms, refrigerators, 
motor-cars, big roads and wireless sets, and votes, 
everybody will settle down and be happy (including 


the rigging, and porters 





*” Work in Trance.” By Leopold Schwarzschild, 
wood by D. W, Brogan, (Hamish Hamilton; 12s, 6d.) 


With a Fore- 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the Prussians, the Japanese and the Pathans of the 
North-West Frontier) is made up by men in 
libraries. Plato had the notion that we should be all 
all-right if the philosophers were kings. It seems to 
me that, during the last 150 years, the philosophers 
have been kings—with the most disastrous results. 
Think of the influence of Rousseau, who couldn’t 
have shot a haystack at ten yards and left his 
numerous illegitimate children on other people’s door- 
steps—all in the name of human perfectibility. Think 
of the influence of that sour, sardonic Karl Marx, 
who mugged away in the British Museum, knowing 
nothing of humanity as it is, and produced theories 
which Ted Lenin (a much more amiable and sensible 
man) to say that he didn’t care if nine-tenths of the 
Russian population were exterminated provided that 
he got his way about the future of Russia—living 
people, to these men who are always thinking of 
Utopias on earth rather than Paradises in heaven, 
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OF THE MONTH: THE EMBARKATION OF 5S. 
CANVAS, 44 IN. HIGH BY 59 IN. WIDE. 


The specially selected picture now on view at the National Gallery is a seaport scene, ‘“‘ The Embarkation of S. Ursula.” In it, the artist shows the Saint, 
with a long train of Ling descending steps leading from a porticoed building to a waiting boat. 
, laden with bales, add movement to an intensely active scene. Claude Gellée, called Claude le Lorrain, artist of the French School, 

was born in France, but went to Rome about 1613 and became a pupil of Agostino Tassi, the landscape painter. i 
returned to Italy, and died there in !682. The above picture was painted for Cardinal Barberini in 1646. 


never counting at all as against the unborn, who 
are presumed to agree with the theorists. And think 
of Nietzsche. You can derive almost anything from 
him ; for instance (possibly he was of Polish extraction), 
he warned the Italians against the eternally stupid 
and military Germans. But the half-baked ego- 
maniac Hitler is full of him (imperfectly digested, for 
he has imperfectly digested everything) and is reported 
in the Press to have sent Mussolini a complete bound 
set of Nietzsche’s works for his sixtieth birthday— 
inadvertently it was in the nature of a p.p.c. card. 
‘Myths " are the trouble ; myths and shibboleths 
like ‘‘democracy."’ Kindness as against cruelty 
means something, and justice against injustice, and 
free law-courts. But political forms are misleading. 
The Germans voted Hitler in and he was nominated 
Chancellor; his party had the largest vote and he 
was as entitled to consider himself a ‘‘ democratically- 
elected Prime Minister’’ as ever was Ramsay 
MacDonald. As soon as he was in the saddle, Prussia- 
infected Germany backed him in all his misdeeds 
(even his cold-blooded murder of thousands of untried 
men in one night) so long as he was successful. When 
he fails (and this is one of our author's themes) the 


URSULA”; BY CLAUDE (1600-1682). 


Ships ride at anchor in the port, whilst seamen swarm 


army will take control, discard him as they discarded 
the Kaiser, produce a ‘‘ democratic’ fagade, do a good 
death-bed whimper, and, unless we are careful, rearm. 
Not for economic reasons, but for historic ‘‘ glory.”’ 

‘‘ Never again,” says Herr Schwarzschild, ‘‘ must 
we succumb to the myth that power and armaments 
and compulsion are of themselves sinful and evil as 
such. They can be the opposite as well. All order, 
all civilisation, all law and dignity rest on the existence 
of weapons and power.” The chivalry of the Middle 
Ages knew it, and Sir Thomas Mallory knew it; there 
were good knights and evil knights, and if the good 
knights, believing that some Great Dawn had come, 
disarmed themselves, so much the worse for the 
good knights. 

This whole book is a chronicle of mistakes made 
by the good about the wicked. There are also mistakes 
made by America about veteran Europe; President 
Wilson reduced the Italian Prime Minister to despair 
by saying that he 
knew more about 
the Italians than 
the Italian knew. 
But we mustn’t 
throw up the 
sponge, and we 
must learn by our 
mistakes. And if 
there is one thing 
dead certain to be 
derived from this 
book and the facts, 
it is that the “‘ de- 
mocracies’’ must 
segregate foreign 
affairs and defence 
measures from the 
control of an elec- 
torate which is 
voting about coal- 
miners’ wages, 
widows’ pensions, 
or whatever, at the 
moment, may be 
pinching the shoe. 

Over and over 
again, in the last 
hundred years, the 
franchise has been 
extended. Every 
time there has been 
domestic justifica- 
tion ; for the rich, 
not through beastli- 
ness, but through 
ignorance, do not 
know how the poor 
live. But every time 
(and when the wo- 
men, interested in 
husbands, children, 
cooking and hats, 
came in, this was 
truer than ever) the 
electoral roll has 
diluted by 
one person who 
knew something about history and geography and 
racial and religious passions to nineteen who knew 
nothing about such things. 

I think it was Lord Cranborne who, in the House of 
Lords a year or two ago, put out a tentative suggestion 
that in future there should be a Committee in Cape 
Town running our Foreign Affairs and Defences, 
independent of such things as the Fulham Bye- 
Election, which prevented Mr. Baldwin from telling 
us the whole truth about German Rearmament. 
That is a good, and a practicable, dream. The ordinary 
English voter doesn’t even know what ’s in the Empire 
(except for Australia, which sends over Test Teams) 
and is content to do his day’s work and play darts 
or shove-ha’penny (Shakespeare called it ‘ push- 
shilling "’) in the evening. And he wouldn’t mind in 
the least, provided he had the vote as a protection 
against sweating, if Uncle Anthony Eden and All ran the 
foreign affairs and prevented his grandchildren having 
to die against the Germans, without consulting him. 

“* Czechoslovakia, Czechoslovakia—does that belong 
to us?” I quoted that on this page long years ago 
from a gallant sergeant of the last war who knew 
I was taking a ‘plane to Prague to apologise for Munich. 


He revisited France in 1625, but soon been 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tt 


must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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SOUTH AFRICA CELEBRATES 
UNITED NATIONS DAY— 
JUNE I4. FIELD-MARSHAL 
SMUTS TAKES THE SALUTE. 


Standing under the flags of the 
thirty-three nations united in 
their fight against the Axis, Field- 
Marshal Smuts took the salute as 
detachments of Royal Air Force, 
Union Defence Force, nursing 
services, women’s auxiliary De- 
fence Corps and non-European 
Army Services marched past after 
the United Nations Day parade 
at Roberts Heights, the military ALLIED WAR CHIEFS MEET IN TUNISIA: TO R., FRONT ROW) GENERAL 
camp outside Pretoria. D. EISENHOWER, SIR A. TEDDER, GENERAL SIR H. ALEXANDER, SIR ANDREW 
CUNNINGHAM; (BACK ROW) THE HON. HAROLD MACMILLAN, BRIG.-GENERAL 


W. B. SMITH, COMMODORE DICK AND AIR VICE-MARSHAL H. E. WIGGLESWORTH. 
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THE MEETING IN SICILY: is. TO R.) GENERAL MONTGOMERY, GENERAL ALEXANDER, 
MAJOR-GENERAL BEDELL-SMITH (U.S.A.) AND GENERAL PATTON (U.S.A.) DISCUSS THE 
CAMPAIGN WITH THE AID OF A MAP SPREAD OVER THE BONNET OF A CAR. 


THE CANADIAN COMMANDER IN SICILY: MAJOR-GENERAL GUY GRANVILLE 
SIMONDS, THE YOUNGEST GENERAL IN THE CANADIAN ARMY, ENTERS 
THE TANK WHICH SERVED AS HIS PERSONAL HEADQUARTERS. 
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MR, B. J. DALE. LIEUT.-COLONEL C, S. HOUGH., 
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AIR COMMODORE A. H, ORLEBAR. MR, OWEN oe 
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BRIG. MANLEY A. JAMES. 
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Brig. Manley Angell James, who won 


Warden of the Royal Academy of 


Lieut.-Col. Hough, Technica! Director 


Deputy Chief of Combined Operations The famous actor and 
and former holder of the world’s air 
speed record (357°7 m.p.h. in 1929), 
Air Commodore Orlebar died on 
August 5. One of the first to fly a 
single-seater ‘fighter in night inter- 
ception of enemy raiders. His leader- 
ship won the Schneider Trophy. 


r, Owen 
Nares, died suddenly on [4 $1. He 
was born in 1888, trained for the stage 
with Miss Rosina Fillippi in 1908, and 
obtained his first eng: 
Haymarket in 1909. 
in Wales, when he died visiting Mrs. 

Siddons’ birthplace. 


the V.C. and the M 


ement at the Tunisia.” 


e was touring 


has now been awarded the D.S.O. for 
*‘ gallant and distinguished services in 
Late of the Gloucestershire 
Regiment and Royal Sussex Regiment, 
he was a prisoner and was d 
three times in the 1914-18 War. 


BRITISH SURGEONS BACK FROM A _ VISIT TO RUSSIA, WHERE 7} 


THEY VISITED THE BATTLEFRONT. 


Left to rieht are Messrs. R. W. Watson- Jones, E. Rock Carling, Surgeon Rear- 
Adm. D. Gordon-Taylor and Maj.-Gen. D. C. Monroe, the British surgeons who 
have been on a visit to the U.S.S.R. The mission inspected forward hospital 
arrangements at the Russian front and were greatly ~——: by Soviet 
surgical work and the efficiency of the Russian medical and nursing services. 


Mr. L.in Sen, President of the National 
Government of China since 1932, died 
on August | in Chungki Born in 
Foochow in 1867, he lived for a time in 
America, where he published Chinese 
espousing the cause of, 
and pee = Re with, the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, “tathar of the Chinese revolution. 


of Eighth Fighter Command, is the 
U.S. pilot who made the longest 
vertical dive in history, attaining a 


Music and a member of the associated 

board of the Roya! Schools of Music, 

Mr. B. J. Dale died on July 30. He 

was a composer of some note, and his speed of more than 780 m.p.h. whilst 

cantata, “ Before the Paling of the diving a Thunderbolt from 39,000 to 

Stars,” is his most considerable work { 18,000 ft. He travelled faster than 
outside chamber music. ; sound in his dive. 


LL OI LO OO oe ed 
THE ENGAGEMENT OF KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA TO PRINCESS ; 
ALEXANDRA OF GREECE 15 NOW PORMALLY ANNOUNCED. i 


Although the Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, M. Trifunovitch, has announced 
that his Majesty King Peter of Yugoslavia has become engaged to H.R.H 
Princess Alexandra of Greece, the ceremony of the betrothal will not take place 
at present on account of the suffering of the peoples of Yugoslavia and Greece 
Princess Alexandra is a niece of King George of the Hellenes 
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HERE can have been few more heartening 
weeks in this war than that which 
ended on Saturday, August 7. It witnessed 
the consummation of a remarkable series of 
Russian victories in the regions of Orel and 
Bielgorod, the capture of both these fortresses 
and a deep exploitation beyond them which 
is still continuing. Those victories were its 
most important events, and by comparison 
all the other fighting which took place was 
on a small scale. But it also saw the capture of Catania, 
which the Germans had defended so stubbornly, and the 
fall of Catania appeared to mark the beginning of the end 
on the southern Sicilian front. In the Pacific it was marked 
by the hard-earned American success at Munda, the capture 
of which is likely to bring the whole of the island of New 
Georgia into the hands of our allies within a brief period. 
The bold and well-organised American Liberator raid on 
the Rumanian oilfield of Ploesti, a feat of wonderful endur- 
ance and self-sacrifice on the part of the air crews concerned, 
is also included in it. ° The only existing theatres of the war 
in which it did not find the Allied Nations pressing forward 
victoriously were those of the Asiatic mainland. 

In my last article I tried to indicate some of the reasons 
for optimism, especially as regards the Russian front, but 
I hardly expected that the defensive victory in the Kursk 
salient and the offensive victory in that of Orel would be 
so quickly developed by the Russians. As I write, the 
threat to Briansk, one of the most important railway 
centres in central Russia, has become much more pressing. 
The victory at Bielgorod was perhaps even more surprising. 
Here the German forces, whose own great offensive had 
broken down in this quarter little more than three weeks 
before, must have been as thick on the ground as anywhere 
in Russia. Armour and artillery, as well as infantry, had been 
heavily massed for the offensive. Yet the blows delivered 
by the Russians first drove the enemy back to his original 
base, then wrested that base from him, and are now forcing 
him further back towards the south-westward and the great 
city of Kharkov. It would be difficult to put a limit to 
the possibilities of their success in both these areas, while 
offensives on other fronts, such as that of Leningrad, appear 
to be well within their power. The initiative is now com- 
pletely in their hands. The material benefits of acquiring 
through railway communication by way of Orel and Biel- 
gorod from Moscow right down to Lisichansk, on the Donetz, 
are not less significant. The one place where the Germans 
have made some slight gains—or, rather, have recovered 
some small areas recently captured by the Russians—is on 
the Mius line; that is, on the southern front running down 
from the Donetz to the Sea of Azov, and this local counter- 
offensive has been mastered. 

The Germans are, almost needless to say, still very for- 
midable in defence, but there seems to be a distinct deteri- 
oration, or at least a change, in the relative capacity of the 
opposing forces. In certain respects the Germans are still 
the most capable soldiers in the world, but it is doubtful 
whether they possess the open-mindedness and lust for 
experiment which characterises the young Russian generals 
of 1943. They do not seem to be able to divorce from their 
minds the sense of their own superiority, and while this is 
in some ways a useful part of their mental equipment, 
because it invokes the self-confidence which is a vital 
element in success, it is dangerous when it leads to the 
persistent underrating of opponents. The Germans have 
become so used in the past, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
VICTORIES ON THREE FRONTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


coming to terms. After all, it was not much more than a 
formula, because some conditions have in fact been offered 
to Italy. I do not pretend to criticise our course of action, 
but I think it is a subject which should be given careful con- 
sideration. So far as action is concerned, and particularly 
bombing, we have undoubtedly spared Italy destruction 
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GREAT RUSSIAN VICTORIES ON THE CENTRE’ FRONT: 
A MAP SHOWING THE RUSSIAN FRONT (IN DOTTED LINE) 
ON AUGUST 9, THE SOVIET ADVANCE THREATENING 
BRIANSK ON THE OREL SECTOR AND THE ENVELOPMENT 
OF KHARKOV FURTHER SOUTH. 
Events in Russia over the last three weeks have deserved the word 
“ thrilline.”” Ore!, as heavily defended as modern science could make 
it, fell with unexpected suddenness. Bielgorod followed. Town and 
villages fall to Russian might without a pause. Before these words 
are read the line before Orel may have included Briansk, and that 
of Kharkov to have advanced well beyond the Donetz. German 
losses are prodigious and the desperation of the High Command is 
hown in the report that the enemy intends to retreat to the Dnieper 
(Copyright Map: ‘* The Times.”’) 
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of coming to a definite understanding with 
Italy. 

In Sicily we have already gained a consider- 
able victory, capturing a large quantity of 
equipment and a great number of prisoners at 
what appears to be a relatively small cost. No 
fewer than 800 aircraft have been found 
destroyed or abandoned on the Sicilian 
airfields, and that, combined with the punish- 
ment inflicted in air fighting, represents a 
serious blow to the opposing air forces. If the last corner 
of Sicilian territory is proving a tough obstacle, that is 
chiefly due to the nature of the country, which is much 
more difficult than that of Tunisia. The opportunities for 
the use of tanks, and even of artillery and air bombing, are 
more limited, so that the infantry, which had so great a 
part to play in the North African victories, is called upon 
for even greater exertions here. I think it will be found 
when the affair is over that it has been the light machine-gun, 
the automatic rifle and the mortar which have been the 
decisive weapons in these last dour engagements. Tempera- 
tures are said to have been up to ninety in the shade, which 
is uncomfortably hot when there is no shade and men are 
lying out in the sun, though our men take such things in their 
stride and it is the Germans who have been grumbling 
about the “ unfavourable climate.’’ The roads are few 
and easily defensible as they twist through the mountains. 
The enemy possesses the highest ground, and from Etna in 
particular can observe all Allied movement below. No; if 
there may be disappointment that Italy has not more 
quickly come to terms, there can be none about the pro- 
longed resistance in Sicily. And even that is unlikely to 
continue for many more days. 

From the moral as well as from the material’ view, it 
has become urgent that we should extend the scope of our 
attacks. Russian calls for a “‘ second front,’” which ceased 
while the British and Americans were engaging and destroy- 
ing large Axis forces in North Africa, have been resumed 
now that we are directly engaging only three German 
divisions in a corner of Sicily. It is no use trying to make 
the Russians see matters from our point of view ; we like- 
wise would see them as they affected us if we were in the 
situation of the Russians to-day. It is useless to object 
that Britain and America have already a formidable second 
front in the Pacific, which they have to maintain and 
reinforce at a time when Russian shipping is carrying goods 
to and from ports captured from them by the Japanese. 
The essential fact as the Russian sees it, and as he has a 
right to see it, is that it is his nation and his fighting forces 
which, at the cost of great sacrifices and losses, have defeated 
the Germans, but have so large a proportion of their army 
to deal with that it is well-nigh impossible to drive them out 
without increased aid from the Allies. The Russian spirit 
is still strong and stern, as recent events have proved, but 
it is becoming impatient. It is probable that the Russians 
see prospects of victories considerably more substantial 
than those which they have already gained this summer if 
more of the burden could be lifted from their shoulders. 
And there is another consideration, which may apply to 
events still far ahead, but which should not be neglected : 
it would not be welcome or of good omen for the future 
if the world should say as the delegates sat down at the 
peace conference table that the war had been won by 
Russian soldiers and British and American bombs. 

The third victory—that of Munda—has required a great 
effort. If the land forces en- 
gaged have been relatively 





up to the days of Stalingrad 
and El Alamein, to defeating 
foes far less well armed and 
trained than themselves, that 
they do not seem to be able 
to adapt their plans and their 
tactics to dealing with foes 
who are now, generally speak- 
ing, their equals in this respect 
and in Russia certainly their 
superiors numerically, The 
Russians have made steady 
progress in tactics of offence 
and defence. Again, the 
strength of the Germans and 
their satellites on the Russian 
front is not that of last year. 
I estimate that there are about 
“ten fewer German divisions 
and ten fewer Italian, while 
it is by no means certain that 
the Rumanians and. Hun- 
garians have fully replaced 
all their heavy losses of last 
year. Moreover, though Ger- 
many has by no means yet lost 
her grip upon the satellites— 
and we should be rash to 
prophesy that she will do so 
in the near future—they must 
be causing her a great deal 
of anxiety. 
There must have been 
hopes that this same week 
would also have witnessed the 





small, the shipping, the escorts 
and the air support have all 
had to be provided on a large 
scale. The Americans have im- 
proved their position, and ‘I 
think it may be accepted that 
this has been done with a view 
to further aggression, not to 
defence. The Allies cannot rest 
content in this theatre of the 
war until they have their hands 
upon Rabaul; then they will 
have gained a really good start 
for the still more difficult tasks 
ahead. It may be said that 
there are four schools of 
thought in the matter of 
Pacific strategy—that which 
banks on the repulse of the 
Japanese island by is}and; that 
which favours only “‘ blows at 
theheart” or bombing of Japan 
itself ; that which counts on 
victory from the cutting of 
Japanese sea communications ; 
and that which advocates an 
admixture of all these methods, 
I believe the fourth to be the 
only one which has much of 
value to contribute to the dis- 
cussion. What the others can- 
not perceive is that you require 
the islands only to improve 
your position, not as an end in 
themselves, and do not want 














complete conquest of Sicily, 


but there is no doubt that the MESSINA : A VIEW OF PART OF THE CITY AND THE FERRY PORT TO THE MAINLAND OF CALABRIA SEEN ON THE 
IN SIZE, THE THIRD CITY OF SICILY, MESSINA WAS THE 


Allied troops have been set a 
difficult problem by the moun- 
tainous and almost roadless 


country, dominated by Etna, orange, lemon, the darker olive, and vineyards, flanked, too, by hills, 
almost entirely rebuilt after the earthquake and disastrous tidal wave of 1909, when 200, 
has been again greatly damaged by Allied bombers, and shelled by warships. From here the enemy, such as escaped from the 
Allied pincers round Etna, attempted a “ Dunkirk.” Messina, the main gateway into Italy from Sicily, is of great strategical importance. 


in the north-east corner of the 
island, The end is inevitable 
and is likely to be accom- 
panied by the capture or destruction of a large proportion 
of the remaining Axis garrison: of that there can be no 
doubt, Yet I for one had hoped that it would have been 
brought about earlier by capitulation on the part of the 
Italian Government, I must confess that I fail to appreciate 
the value of the formula “ unconditional surrender" where 
Italy is concerned, I think it possible that this may have 
been partially responsible for Marshal Badoglio’s delay in 


OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE STRAITS, THREE MILES DISTANT, 


LAST CORNER OF REFUGE FOR THE ENEMY. 


Messina, a beautiful spot in peacetime, set like a jewel in a turquoise sea, with its white houses and red roofs, its groves of golden 
is the newest-looking of Sicilian towns, because it had to be 
persons lost their lives. To-day, it 


which we might have inflicted, and given her Govern- 
ment every chance to make up its mind. But the Italian 
habit of splitting diplomatic hairs has persisted, and this 
has afforded the Germans time to decide upon their future 
plans, to alter their dispositions as required and to carry 
out fortification in northern Italy. To my mind, the final 
reduction of Sicily, where the remaining Axis forces are 
completely contained, is a matter less important than that 


them at all if they have no 
Strategic value; and that 
neither the cutting of Japanese 
sea communications nor the 
bombing of Japan itself can be 
effectively carried out without 
acquiring fresh naval and air 
bases. Some at least of these 
must be islands, and if they are valuable they will have to be 
fought for. Access to China with the object of arming her 
forces must be attained by large-scale naval and land opera- 
tions, because it is fantastic to hope that an army of millions 
can be armed and equipped from the air, The vital stage will 
be, I consider, that at which the Allies have sufficient sea 
power to challenge Japan and threaten objectives of which 
the importance is so great that she must pick up the glove. 
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OREL: A MASTERPIECE OF RUSSIAN GENERALSHIP: 
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RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE, FIRST DIRECTED ON OREL, INCLUDED J 
OF BOLKHOV, NORTH 
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OF OREL. IT IS SEEN A MASS OF RUINS. % 
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A RADIO PICTURE FROM OREL, AFTER ITS LIBERATION, WITH A GROUP OF CIVILIAN 
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SURVIVORS OBTAINING INSTRUCTIONS FROM A SOVIET OFFICER. Y 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF OREL, WITH THE RIVER OKA. THE GERMANS, 


DYNAMITED ALL IMPORTANT BUILDINGS. 
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BEFORE THEIR RETREAT, 
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THE. CADET SCHOOL, OREL, ON THE OKA, A CITY OF ABOUT 100,000 INHABITANTS 
BEFORE THE GERMAN OCCUPATION FOR OVER 22 MONTHS. A 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF OREL, LOOKING DOWN MOSKOVSKAYA, THE PRINCIPAL THOROUGH- 
FARE. THE CITY IS A VERY IMPORTANT RAILWAY JUNCTION. 
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NICKNAMED BY THE RUSSIANS. SOME GIANT CATERPILLAR 
DESTROYED BEFORE OREL BY OUR SOVIET ALLIES. 


* FERDINANDS,” AS 
GUN-CARRIERS 
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The fall of Orel—immediately followed by that of Bielgorod—was a bitter pill for the | 
Germans. The Soviet communiqué of midnight on August 5 announced that the 

Red Army was in this important strategic city, whose capture opens the road to Briansk | 
and eventually Smolensk. The attack was so fierce that the Germans, who had lined | 
up large numbers of tanks to counter-attack, were overwhelmed. The Soviet thrusts 
from three sides caused the defences to crumble within less than 42 hours. Yet the | 
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THE BUSINESS QUARTER OF A ONCE BUSY COMMERCIAL AND MANUPACTURING 
cITy, THE MARIANSKY BRIDGE, OREL, AND THE RAILWAY BEYOND, 
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ON AUGUST 5, THE RUSSIAN ARMY, AFTER FIERCE FIGHTING, BURST INTO OREL. re 
ONE OF MANY HUNDREDS OF GERMAN HEAVIES CAPTURED. ; 
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defences of Orel were as formidable as any the enemy have ever built on the Eastern 
Front. They had nearly two years to turn the Orel position into a fortress, and they 
had worked hard. There were three powerful defensive belts manned by Germany's 
finest troops. Its storming by the Russians is a triumph of far-seeing generalship 
and its repercussions stretch far. The enemy hurriedly blew up buildings, but had not 
time to massacre the population as in many other occupied towns 
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SICILIAN SIDELIGHTS: THE ALLIES’ RAPID 


ADVANCE THROUGH THE ISLAND. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL KEYES ARRIVES AT THE ROYAL PALACE, PALERMO, TO ACCEP1 
THE SURRENDER OF THE TOWN. DOUGHBOYS CARRY WHITE FLAGS. 
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THE SURRENDER OF PALERMO: MAJOR-GENERAL G. KEYES (RIGHT), DEPUTY 
COMMANDER OF U.S. FORCES, DISCUSSES TERMS WITH GENERAL MOLINARI. 
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CHEERS, AND A GREAT WELCOME, FOR BRITISH TROOPS IN MILITELLO: 
OUR MEN WERE TREATED AS LIBERATORS RATHER THAN AS CONQUERORS, 
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ALLIED SOLDIERS SICILY-BOUND : 
LEAVES THE TROOPSHIP ON 
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BRITISH AND 
THE 


ALLIES MEET IN CALTAGIRONE : 
EACH OTHER AFTER ENTERING 


CANADIAN SOLDIERS GREET 
TOWN FROM OPPOSITE SIDES. 


Up to the time of writing, the enemy rearguard north of Catania has been pushed 
back to a line six or seven miles north of the city, running beyond Acireale, in our 
hands, Aci San Antonio and Trecastagni, and although the enemy is fighting strong 
rearguard actions, playing for time, our armies are steadily advancing, using plenty 
of artillery and making each step forward a certainty. The whole Allied army 
front is now less than 45 miles long; it was 125 on July 20; and the total of 
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THE WRITING 
THE HUNDREDS, OF 


A BRITISH SOLDIER PHLEGMATICALLY CONTEMPLATES 
“DUCES ” PAINTED ON THE HOUSES IN VILLA ROSA. 
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A LANDING CRAFT, CROWDED WITH TROOPS, 


ITS WAY TO THE SHORE. 
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DISILLUSIONED, DOWNCAST AND DEFEATED: A GROUP OF NAZI PRISONERS LINE 
UP FOR INSPECTION BY THEIR CAPTORS OF THE CANADIAN EDMONTON REGIMENT. 
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prisoners taken by both armies is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 125,000. 
Booty, too, is large, and the final count may well be colossal. The Edmonton 
Regiment of the Canadian Army alone captured 3000 Italians during the first 
three days of the Sicilian campaign without firing a shot. The Italian Army, as 
well as the Italian population, is thoroughly sick of the war. Peace would 
undoubtedly be welcomed by both. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO CATANIA 
AND INCIDENTS LEADING TO ITS FALL. 
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3 TWO BRITISH MACHINE-GUNNERS 
PARATROOPS FOR THREE HOURS: 


WITH THE SEAFORTHS HOLD OFF GERMAN 
CROWHURST AND DICKSON WITH THEIR GUN. 


ce eam: Ree eR eA BERET Ay 
ae BRITISH GUNNERS TURN THE ENEMY’ 
GUNS ON CATANIA A VIEW OF THE 
CAPTURED GUN POSITION AS OUR 
MEN PREPARE TO FIRE THE 
12-IN. GUN-HOW. 
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THE FIRST BRITISH PATROLS ENTER THE CENTRE OF CATANIA: THE EIGHTH ARMY 
TOWN ON AUGUST 5 WITHOUT A SHOT BEING FIRED 


OCCUPIED THIS KEY SICILIAN 
INSIDE IT. 


CATANIA SURRENDERED TO HIM: LIEUT. B. JOHN 
GARDNER, OF THE DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY, TO 
WHOM THE MAYOR FORMALLY HANDED OVER THE CITY. 
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gp CHEERS, FLOWERS AND SMILING FACES GREET OUR TROOPS AS THEY ENTER 
CATANIA. THERE WAS NO DOUBT OF THE GENUINE WELCOME AFFORDED THE 
ALLIES BY THE CATANIANS. 


nd 
BRITISH TROOPS MARCH THROUGH THE CENTRE OF THE CITY AS CATANIA FALLS 
TO THE ALLIES. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE CATHEDRAL, SPARED BY OUR 
BOMBERS, THOUGH THE CITY WAS BADLY DAMAGED. 


“The authorities and functionaries of the city of Catania are in the Carabinieri 
Caserma at Piazza Giovanni Verga, awaiting orders." This was the message 
received by the commanding officer of the leading troops at 8.2) a.m. on August 5, 
and signified the willingness of the inhabitants to surrender the city. Not a 
shot was fired, and our men received a great welcome. To quote “ The Times” 
special correspondent on the spot: “ People have rushed forward into the street, 


rc eR LOL 


clapping and reaching through the windows of our car to seize and kiss our hands. 
| have never seen anything like it except at our entry into Tunis, and even that, 
I think, has been eclipsed by Catania. The joy of Catania at its deliverance 
is the most vivid impression of all.’ And so, from Catania, the Allies are pressing 
north and east; key defences have fallen to the Seventh and Eighth Armies. 
‘The end is inevitable now and cannot be delayed for more than a few days 
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i. <_< | | TYPICAL OF THE FIGHTING WHICH 
SCENES AS THE EIGHTH ARMY 
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FIGHTH ARMY MEN MAKE A BAYONET CHARGE THROUGH A CUTTING THEY ADVANCE 
ON A SICILIAN RAILWAY STATION USED AS AN ENEMY STRO 


FIRST-AID ON THE SICILIAN BATTLEFIELD: WOUNDED CANADIANS’ RECEIVE 
PRELIMINARY ATTENTION FROM ORDERLIES OF THE ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


se ees 





INFANTRYMEN FIRE ON THE RAILWAY STATION STRONG-POINT FROM THE SHELTKR OF A TRUCK. THE ALLIED 
SOLDIERS ADVANCED FROM A DISUSED RAIL CUTTING, TAKING ADVANTAGE OF WHATEVER COVER OFFERED. 
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- THE CHARGE UP THE LINE AS EIGHTH ARMY MEN STORM 
‘ THE COVER OF A WATER TOWER AND RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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CANADIAN TANKS PROVIDE THEIR OWN “ SMOKE-SCREEN ": THROWING UP CLOUDS - AFTER TAKING A RAILWAY STATION BY STORM, AS SHOWN IN PRECEDING PICTURES, 
OF CHOKING DUST, TANKS ROLL UP THE MOUNTAINOUS SICILIAN COUNTRYSIDE. a an EIGHTH ARMY MEN BREAK INTO THE STATION BUILDINGS. 
Pa 
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Catania has fallen; the seventh largest city in Italy and the second in Sicily, soundly beaten and the commanding heights captured gave us control over 
was éntered by our forces in the early morning of August 5. It was not the road from Catania round the west of Mt. Etna. Thus, the enemy had 
attacked and it was not defended, for its fate was settled, not before its no choice but to fight in the city itself or retreat. He chose the latter course, 
gates, but nearly 20 miles away, at Centuripe, where the Germans were and the Allies, helped by bombardments from naval forces controlling the 
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LED TO THE CAPTURE OF CATANIA: | 
AND THE CANADIANS ADVANCED. 
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WITHERING FIRE SILENCES THE ENEMY AS EIGHTH ARMY MEN ADVANCE AND SEIZE 
A RAILWAY STATION. THE AXIS TROOPS OFFERED FIERCE RESISTANCE. 


PRISONERS OF THE HERMANN GOERING REGIMENT HAVE THEIR WOUNDS DRESSED 
AT AN AMBULANCE POST BEFORE BEING SENT BACK FOR QUESTIONING. 
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r THE FINAL CHARGE WHICH TOOK THE STRONGLY-DEFENDED SICILIAN STATION BY STORM. THIS ACTION 
IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE WAY DESERT FIGHTERS ARE ADAPTING THEMSELVES TO NEW BATTLE TECHNIQUE, 
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BAYONET CHARGE y OF THE PRINCESS PATRICIA’S CANADIAN LIGHT INFANTRY ATTACK 
GERMAN TRANSPORT CONVOY, BRINGING If TO A HALT. 


TORM THE APPROACHES TO THE STATION. THEY HAVE LEFT = 
RUCKS AND, WITH BAYONETS FIXED, ADVANCE AT THE DOUBLE. 
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REMARKABLE ACTION PICTURE OF TWO OF OUR MEN MAKING A 
UP A RAILWAY LINE IN SICILY. 


Se 


road round the east side of Etna, are driving on towards the north in type of fighting which led up to the capture of Catania, and the series 
pursuit. The whole campaign has been a miracle of strategy, and the tactics dealing with the capture of a railway station by men of the Eighth Army 
employed have succeeded at every point. The last stage of the battle for is an example of the way in which seasoned desert fighters have adapted 
Our pictures on these pages give a good idea of the themselves to the new battle technique necessary for new terrain. 


~~ ——————————— 


Sicily is in full swing. 
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GLIDER-BORNE TROOPS CAPTURING THE CANAL BRIDGES AT SYR/ 


GLIDER-BORNE MEN OF THE AIRBORNE DIVISION, FIRST TO LAND IN THE BATTLE OF SICILY, RUSHIN 


Our drawing represents a Horsa landing the first glider-borne force in Sicily, near 
Syracuse, where the airborne unit fought magnificently during the night preceding 


the Allied invasion by sea. Although the gliders were brought hundreds of miles 
in a head wind approaching a gale, the Horsa came to earth at 10.30 p.m. on July 9, 
close to its objective,’and the detachment immediately rushed the bridges, over- 
whelming the Italians on guard. Other glider troops arrived at dawn in support, 


| 


~ 
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having landed some distance away, and despite heavy mortar and machine-gun fire 
the force drove back the enemy from the banks of the canals, and with great gallantry 
established themselves beyond. They were gradually forced back by violent enemy 
attacks, the original small force dwindling through heavy losses. For 17 hours the 
principal objective, first captured by a small detachment, with seventy other supports, 
was held against great enemy superiority, but, reduced to fifteen men, with their 





DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A PERSONAL DescripTii 
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SYRACUSE: A GALLANT ACTION WHICH LED TO THE CITY’S FALL. 


ONAL DESCRIPTION GIVEN HIM BY THE OFFICER COMMANDING THE GLIDER TROOPS IN THE ACTION. 


, RUSHING THE BRIDGES WHICH COMMANDED THE ROAD 


ammunition almost expended, they reached their last gasp, when advance Bren-gun car- 
riers reached the scene, the enemy was repulsed, and the bridges regained. Our special 
artist illustrates the scene just after the Horsa has landed. On the right a pill-box 
guarding the approach to the bridges is receiving attention, while above are seen 
flares and A.-A. fire over Syracuse harbour, about a mile distant, then being bombed. 
An enemy car blazing on the bridge lights up the vivid scene, and below the first 
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TO SYRACUSE, ON THE NIGHT OF JULY 9. 


girder-span demolition charges are being removed and thrown into the water. Glider 
troops rush the bridge under cover of their machine-guns. In the foreground sits the 
glider from which a 3-in. mortar section is moving up into action. The gallant 
spearhead attack of these glider-borne troops opened the road to the early capture 
of Syracuse the next day and subsequently to Augusta beyond, they having saved, 
as said General Montgomery, at least a week in time. 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE BRIDGES: THE DESPERATE STRAITS |OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION 
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REDUCED TO FIFTEEN MEN, AMMUNITION EXHAUSTED, 


This drawing is a sequel to our preceding double-page, showing how glider-borne 
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HEAVILY ENFILADED BY ENEMY FIRE, 


canals, under severe enfilading fire of the Italians. Nor was this all. Their 
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troops operating in advance of the Eighth Army captured the canal bridges 
before Syracuse. By 3.30 p.m. on July 10 the little force of most gallant 
air-borne troops had been reduced to fifteen unwounded men, and had been 
forced back from the bridges by overwhelming numbers of the enemy. They 
were pinned ‘into a precarious position on the banks of one of the poplar-lined 


ammunition was reduced to the last few rounds and their situation was apparently 
hopeless. At this critical juncture there suddenly hove into view the advance 
Bren-gun carriers of the British infantry, which swept down on the position, 
firing as they came on, and in a few minutes had rescued the exhausted and 
gallant little knot of glider troops, immediately overwhelming the enemy. This 
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ITS OF A HANDFUL OF GLIDER TROOPS—WHEN HELP ARRIVES. 
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ND AFTER FIGHTING FOR SEVENTEEN HOURS, OUR GALLANT TROOPS ARE SUDDENLY RESCUED. 


bborn fight of originally fewer than a hundred men, reduced to fifteen, against 
thousand of the enemy, had brilliantly succeeded in its object of seizing the 
al approaches, denying the destruction of the bridges, and opening the road 
o Syracuse, with Augusta beyond. Our drawing shows a remnant of the air- 
rne troops in the foreground, marooned on the island bank of the canal, 
nding their last cartridges. On the other side of the water others are cheering 
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the arrival of the infantry carriers, dashing towards the bridge at full speed. 
Leading along the road is a 15-cwt. truck of the officer commanding the relieving 
force. In the background is the girder bridge, from which the enemy is bolting 
and others are surrendering. Behind the bridge can be seen the battered Horsa 
glider, shown in our double-page, which brought the air-borne unit. This heroic 
action opened the road immediately to Syracuse, which surrendered. 
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ENEMY WEAPONS: 
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BOOBY-TRAPS IN THE HOUSES: 
AT THE ENTRANCE 


INES and booby-traps are 

two of the Germans’ main 
weapons to date; they have per- 
fected their use to a high degree 
of efficiency, and although neither 
can stop our advance, they can, 
and do, delay our men and have 
proved, at times, a real menace. 
In an article by Hanson W/. 
Baldwin, in “* Life," he describes 
the German “‘teller’’ mine as 
‘* discus-shaped, four inches thick 
and a foot in diameter, and con- 
tains about 11 lbs. of explosive 
that is set off by 300 Ibs. pres- 
sure... the best anti-tank mine 
used in Tunisia.'’ Booby-traps 
are to be found everywhere, hid- 
den in the most unlikely places, 
and the troops have to be very 
careful not to touch any object 
left lying about. The two bottom 
pictures on this page show the 
German 88-mm. gun, and to 
quote Hanson W. Baldwin again : 
‘““The backbone of their [the 
German] artillery was the three- 
purpose 88-mm. weapon, ex- 
tremely useful in anti-aircraft, 
anti-tank or field artillery réles. 
With its long reach and low 
silhouette it was a thorn in the 
flesh to our ‘planes, our tanks, 
our infantry and our gunners.” 
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BOOBY-TRAPS, MINES AND CAPTURED GUNS IN SICILY. 
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A WARNING NOTICE POSTED THE 
ANTI-TANK GUNS, USED TO MINIMISE FLASH. 


TO CALTAGIRONE, 
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MUZZLE BRAKE OF THE GERMAN 28-MM.%+* A BOOBY-TRAP FOR THE UNWARY: AN ITALIAN AIR CADET’S 


TUNIC LEFT ON A SICILIAN LANDING-GROUND, 

















A HUGE DUMP, CONTAINING THOUSANDS OF GERMAN “* TELLER ” MINES, FOUND BY THE ALLIES d 
IN SICILY. THESE MINES ARE 4 IN. THICK AND I FT. IN DIAMETER. 
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ARTILLERY 


A GERMAN 88-MM. THREE-PURPOSE GUN KNOCKED OUT BY OUR ARTILLERY. 
\ iT IS USED IN ANTI-TANK, ANTI-AIRCRAFT AND 


ROLES, 





THE BACKBONE OF THE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN, 
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5 ANOTHER OF THE 88-mMM. GERMAN GUNS KNOCKED OUT IN SICILY. THIS WEAPON FORMED + 
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THE “BISHOP” AND THE “PRIEST”: THEIR SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES. 
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A “‘pRIEST’? COMES ASHORE: A I05-MM. GUN MOUNTED ON A GENERAL GRANT 
CHASSIS IS KNOWN AS A “ PRIEST.” 











“BISHOPS” IN ACTION IN SICILY: 25-POUNDER GUNS MOUNTED ON VALENTINE 
TANK CHASSIS ARE KNOWN AS “ BISHOPS” IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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THE CREW OF A “ PRIEST”? IN ACTION: LOADING THE 105-MM. 

rik saa T Z GUN WITH ITS 42-LB, ARMOUR-PIERCING SHELL, 
THE FIRST SELF-PROPELLED GUN TO LAND IN SICILY: A “ BISHOP” AND ITS CREW { a , 
4 ~é- 














AT AN R.A. BATTERY SITE. 
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+ “ sisnops” IN ACTION: THIS DEADLY GUN-TANK COMBINATION rf MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY GO INTO ACTION WITH A “ PRIEST" GUN IN SICILY: q 
d IN THE MOUNTAINOUS SICILIAN COUNTRY. } f THESE SELF-PROPELLED GUNS HAVE DEVASTATING FIRE POWER. Z 

i o o as i fire power; it throws a 42-ib. armour-piercing 
The “ Bishop” andthe '“ Priest," two deadly gun-tank combinations which made a and manceuvrability with devastating i 
substantial contribution to Allied victories in North Africa, are now in action in shell. The advantage of these types of mobile guns is obvious where speed in getting 
Sicily. The “ Bishop” is a 25-pounder gun mounted on a Valentine tank chassis, artillery into action is often essential, and these deadly weapons have proved extremely 
and the “ Priest,"’ a 10S-mm. gun mounted on a General Grant chassis and protected effective in both our victorious campaigns of North Africa and Sicily, superior to 
by a ‘S-in. calibre machine-gun against aerial attack. The “ Priest’ combines speed anything of the kind that the enemy has so far been able to pit against us. 
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THE CITY OF UTTER DEVASTATION. A RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DOCK AREA OF HAMBURG, YIELDING DRAMATIC 
MILLIONS HAS MAINLY FLED AND ALL WAR-PRODUCTION WORK IS PARALYSED. 


The above R.A.F. reconnaissance photograph shows a part of Hamburg, after the of those engaged. The thick black, serpentine space on the upper left, is a big interior 
R.A.F. extensive raids, revealing street after street of roofless ruins. As a magni- waterway, the Bille, flanking the River Elbe, while other black lines represent docks 
fying glass will more easily reveal, they present a vast fagade of a city of the dead, and canals. Other darkish-grey lines in the central right are railway lines and 
which might be compared with the ruins of Pompeii. Our picture is looking south- marshalling yards in the erstwhile city ot 1,682,000 people, second port in Europe 


wards. largely in the dock area, where widespread devastation occurred to shipbuilding and fourth greatest commercial city in the world. To-day only service personnel, 
yardsinecluding ‘J-boats—industrial and dockside installations In four major officials and a skeleton population of key workers remain. All other civilians are 
raids 10,000 tons bombs fell upon the doomed port in under four hours, that is, getting out by order. They weré given railway passes and free food supplies to help 
2500 tons per hk. or 40 tons a minute, while R.A.F. losses were less than 4 per cent. them on their way All the refugees, Swedes, Danes, and Germans, speak in awe 
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PROOF OF THE HAVOC CAUSED BY THE FIRST THREE RAIDS OF THE ALLIES. THE POPULATION OF OVER ONE-AND-A-HALF 
ALTOGETHER 10,000 TONS OF BOMBS WERE RAINED ON HAMBURG IN UNDER FOUR HOURS. 


of the tremendous destruction caused by Allied bombs. Herr Weininger, broad- 
casting from the area, spoke on July 30, with the high-strung emotion typical of the 
Hun who is being punished : ‘“ We call Hamburg the City of Tears,’’ he cried. “ All 
our well-prepared plans against such an emergency collapsed under this hell.” Air- 
raid shelters were soon deserted, for people believed they were safer outside. Great 
iron doors were ripped off by blast and sent flying into the air like leaves from a 
tree One Swédish sailor, whose ship lay in dock during the raids, reported that 
the St. Pauli district ‘‘ was as good as wiped from the tace of the earth,’ and these 


were only a few of like accounts. Meanwhile, trainloads of wounded and homeless 
arriving in Berlin from what is left of Hamburg were having a devastating effect on 
the capital's nerves. The effect on the morale of other German cities, and especially 
of Berlin, which fears a similar visitation, is prodigious and panic swept the capital 
so uncontrollably that the authorities were left with no alternative but to try to 
absorb the public's energies and thoughts in defence works Frightful as is the 
objection-lesson in our photograph, it does not include the last buffeting by the 
R.A.F., on the night of August 2-3, but only those of July 24-25, 27-28, and 29.30 
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NEWS IN PICTURES:, WAR SCENES FROM MANY BATTLEFRONTS. 


THE DEATH DIVE OF AN ARMED GERMAN TRAWLER AS AN R.A.F. BEAUFIGHTER ATTACKS 
AN ENEMY CONVOY OFF THE DUTCH COAST. THE BEAUFIGHTER SWEEPS OVER THE ENEMY SUPPLY SHIP AT MAST HEIGHT, RAKING 


Two ships were sunk—a merchant vessel and an escort ship—and another supply ship and several IT WITH CANNON AND MACHINE-GUN FIRE. THIS SHIP WAS DAMAGED AT THE SAME TIME. 
escorts were damaged or set on fire, when R.A.F. Coastal Command Beaufighters attacked an enemy convoy off the Dutch 
coast on August 2. The Beaufighters all returned safely. These two pictures illustrate but two incidents in a long 

chain of such attacks by our aircratt; attacks which cost the enemy dear in men, ships and supplies. 


“-: . 
ag . 

\ -=e ~ 
AN R.A.F. ‘PLANE CRASHES DURING A NIGHT EXERCISE: THE AIRCRAFT BADLY DAMAGED SEVERAL ele 
HOUSES, AND SEVERAL PEOPLE, BESIDES THE CREW, WERE KILLED. 


Fourteen people, besides the crew, lost their ‘ . ss . 
lives when an RAF. "plane, believed to have SAN LORENZO, ROME, WAS NOT COMPLETELY DESTROYED ; 
been takine part in one of the biggest night AS CAN BE SEEN, THE MAIN STRUCTURE HAS SURVIVED. 

exercises over London ever carried out, crashed The Germans claimed that when the important railway centre of the San Lorenzo 
at Winslow, Bucks, in the early hours of the district of Rome was raided by the Allies recently, the Basilica of San Lorenzo was 
ay wy Banyo The aircraft hit a house completely destroyed. The Pope denied it, and this picture proves that the damace 
in the High Street, demolished a public-house = was only partial; that the main structure is intact, and that repairs can easily be 
opposite and fell across a row of cottages; effected. Considering the close proximity of the Basilica to the railway centre, it is 

four were burned out. remarkable that the damage should be so slight. 


THE FORMER JAPANESE AIR BASE AT MUNDA POINT, ON NEW A U.S. GUN CREW, USING A 155-MM. GUN, MAKES READY TO SHELL MUNDA AIRFIELD, FIVE MILES AWAY 
GEORGIA ISLAND IN THE SOLOMONS, FROM THEIR POSITION ON RENDOVA ISLAND. IT PELL ON AUGUST 7 TO 


ASSAULT. 


Only a few hours after landing on Rendova Island last month, U.S. forces were pouring shells | damage. It was presumably in an attempt to : , 
into the Japanese air base at Munda, on New Georgia. Now Munda airfield has been captured the few remaining Japanese positions = New Georgia g Ay Sy 2 et ge 
American ground forces, and they are pushing north from Munda without encountering between the islands of Kolombangara and Vella Lavella recently. The Sehemaet was ny failure, for 
An attack by sixty Japanese dive-bombers and fighters on American positions in the American Navy sank a cruiser and two destroyers and damaged a third destroyer, without 
of Rendova and on nearby islands cost the enemy six aircraft and caused negligible loss. It is expected that important amphibious operations in the’ Pacific may soon occur 
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AIRBORNE TROOPS TRAINING FOR THEIR INVASION OF SICILY. 
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HOW ALLIED AIRBORNE TROOPS TRAINED IN NORTH AFRICA 
OPERATIONAL LANDING IN SICILY: A GLIDER, AFTER RELEASE, MAKES A LANDING. 


FOR THE GREAT 














U.S. AIRBORNE TROOPS FORMED THE SPEARHEAD OF INVASION OF SICILY. 


BRITISH AND 
WERE FOR PACKING ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


THESE CONTAINERS USED 



















MORTAR IS TO BE PACKED IN THE CONTAINER ALONGSIDE. THE GUN IS BEING 


PREPARED SO AS TO BE 


The invasion of Sicily gave the British and U.S. Armies the first real opportunity 
of proving the effectiveness of paratroops and glider airborne troops, whose members 
are all specially picked volunteers, and who had undergone intensive training both in 
England and North Africa. Their potentialities were proved up to the hilt. They | 
preceded the sea-landings and captured important key-points before the enemy knew | 


they were anywhere near Their work paved the way for the rapid advance of the 





IMMEDIATELY READY ON LANDING. é 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION WAS A VITAL FACTOR TO THE SUCCESS 
A SIGNALS SECTION PACKING A RADIO SET. 
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BEING SORTED 
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BY 
DELIVERY 
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WERE 
DIFFERENT COLOURS. 








THE CONTAINER WILL 


AWAY, AND 
PRESENTLY BE ATTACHED TO ITS APPROPRIATE PARACHUTE FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


THE }3-IN. MORTAR IS NOW ALMOST STOWED 


Eighth Army on Augusta, as they had done previously in that of Syracuse on the 
night of July 10, as gliders swept silently in and played a big part in the capture 
of the town. These, however, represent but two actions among many others. The 
Sicilian invasion is historic in airborne troop history, for they were the first self-contained 
unit, complete with its engineers, artillery, ammunition and supplies, to be sent into 
invasion force. 


battle by air as one entire 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF! 


DRAWINGS OF NORTH-EAST 




















AN OLD BRIDGE NEAR FRANCAVILLA, WITH THE CASTLE. BEYOND, PERCHED ON A HEIGHT, 


THE PICTURESQUE CASTLE OF BROLO, ON THE NORTH COAST ROAD, WITH CAPE ORLANDO 
IS CASTIGLIONE, WITH ETNA BEYOND. THEY LIE WEST OF TAORMINA. 


ACROSS THE BAY. THIS AND THE OTHER SKETCHES WERE MADE NEARLY 140 YEARS AGO. 
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NELSON'S HOUSE, NEAR BRONTE, SITUATED 3000 FT. ABOVE SEA ON THE WESTERN FLANKS OF ETNA, WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO HIM BY FERDINAND IV., KING OF NAPLES, WITH 
THE TITLE OF DUKE OF BRONTE. ORIGINALLY A BENEDICTINE MONASTERY, IT IS STILL IN THE POSSESSION OF THE NELSON FAMILY (VISCOUNT BRIDPORT). 








A 











CAPUCHIN MONASTERY AT FRANCAVILLA. ON THIS LOVELY SPOT, ON THE NORTHERN 
FLANKS OF ETNA, FLOURISH VINEYARDS, ORANGE, LEMON AND OLIVE GROVES. 


THE TOWN OF SCARLETTA-ZANCLEA, ABOUT THIRTEEN MILES SOUTH OF MESSINA, RISING 
ON THE RIGHT IS THE PICTURESQUE CASTLE OF THE DUCAL RUFFO FAMILY. 


History repeats itself! One hundred and thirty-eight years ago, a British army 
seized Sicily in circumstances as vital to the peace of the world then as it is to-day. 
Nelson fought the Battle of Trafalgar in October 1805 really to control Sicily 
as a means to an end. When, in the spring of 1804, William Pitt became Prime 
Minister, like Churchill to-day he realised that England to save herself must 
save Europe from Napoleon. The French were in Italy, and it was Nelson's 
anxiety that they would occupy Sicily, then under the weak rule of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons. It was essential to hold the island against Napoleon if we were to 


preserve command of the Eastern Mediterranean. An Expeditionary Force was 
Sent out from England in March 1805, under Lieut.-General Sir James Craig. 
with Brigadier (later Lieut.-General Sir) John Stuart, Second-in-Command, and 
after miraculously escaping capture, reached Malta in the late summer. Mean- 
while, the Franco-Spanish Fleet was blockaded in Cadiz by Nelson, and 
Napoleon, thwarted in his attempt to invadet England, ordered Villeneuve to 
brush aside the inferior British Fleet and sail for Naples and Sicily, he marching 
south to attack the Austrians, before an expected Anglo-Russian landing could 
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SICILY MADE WHEN A BRITISH ARMY SEIZED IT IN 1806. 
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AN ANCIENT TOWER ON THE NORTHERN COAST ROAD BETWEEN TINDARO AND MILAZZO, THE PORT OF AUGUSTA, AS IT LOOKED TO THE ANONYMOUS ARTIST OF THESE SKETCHES, 
FORMERLY TYNDARIS AND MYL, OCCUPIED BY A BRITISH ARMY IN 1806. IN NELSON’S DAY. ON THE RIGHT IS A DOMINICAN MONASTERY. 
i 
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Sa Oe ial NG cma « 
eo AEE, a sie 
ne marl os ma a 
= pee ><? ; / fcke gl, 
| Ca il i 3 = the “ = Pe 5 PrN. ps a - nom 
: ttl ES . A ron 
> MT. ETNA, IN A STATE OF ERUPTION, A WATER-COLOUR SKETCH BY THE ARTIST FROM MILO, SOUTH OF MESSINA, WHICH GIVES A GOOD IMPRESSION OF THE GREAT VOLCANO’S 
| NORTHERN FLANKS, RISING GRADUALLY, HEIGHT BY HEIGHT. ALL THIS TERRAIN, DESPITE FREQUENT ERUPTIONS, IS DENSELY POPULATED, THE SOIL BEING OF LUXURIANT FERTILITY. 
| 
| THE CONVENT OF 5 PLACIDO FIUMARA, NEAR MILAZZO. THE PENINSULA OF MILAZZO, THE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT TOWER NEAR GALATI, SOUTH OF MESSINA. IN ALL THIS 
IN rE NORTH, JUTS OUT TOWARDS THE LIPARI ISLAN DS. REGION BRITISH TROOPS SERVED NEARLY 140 YEARS AGO. 
was ’ : 
raig, | be made in Italy. Villeneuve’s effort to escape Nelson led to Trafalgar, the a decisive victory at Maida. In 1807, from his headquarters in Messina, he drove 
and enemy was annihilated, and Britain gained command of the Mediterranean, never Murat out of Calabria. The drawings above are from an album made by 4 
ean- since disputed until Mussolini challenged it. British and Russian troops were | brilliant amateur artist, almost certainly an officer attached to the staff of Sir John 
and landed in Calabria, on Italy's mainland (the Russians withdrawing after Austerlitz, | Stuart. It contains 135 drawings in sepia of towns, villages and countryside 
s to on December 2, 1805), and on January 22, 1806, the British crossed to Messina. | visited. They show that portion of north-east Sicily lately defended by the 
hing Soon after, Stuart succeeded Craig. The Bourbon King and Queen of Naples enemy and give a good idea of the terrain of the final battles for the conquest of 
ould fled to Palermo. In June, Stuart struck a sudden blow at the French General | that historic island. The album is in the possession of Messrs. Spink and Son, 
Reynier, landing some 5000 troops in Calabria, at Sant Eufemia Bay, and gained | Ltd., 5, King Street, S.W.1, by whose courtesy these reproductions are given. 
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FL _THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [hj 


CYCLES OF ANIMAL INVASION. 








TT*HERE are cycles in the abundance of species of most living creatures, from locusts 

to lemmings, as long and widely distributed observations certify. There are 
visitations, amounting to plagues, of field-mice and voles ; there are what appear to be 
mass migrations of Norwegian lemmings; there are years of abundance and scarcity of 
Arctic foxes; and the existence and causes of the cycles of invasion of creatures, other 
than birds or insects, can only be discerned by such observations as those collected by 
the Bureau of Animal Populations at Oxford, directed by Mr. Charles Elton, to whom 
any seeking exact information must be indebted. The domain of Animal Ecology is a 
wide ocean: but perception of its problems has been made known by Mr. Elton’s recent 
examination of what is known about voles and field-mice, the farmer’s plagues, and 
lemmings, and what conclusions can be drawn from their periodic appearance in mass 
formation. 

A beginning may be made with the Norwegian lemmings. The tradition has long 
endured that periodically they forsook their Norwegian 
mountains to run down to the sea in search of the lost 
Continent of Atlantis, of which Britain was a surviving 
fragment. The truth is far otherwise, and was first 
made plain by Robert Collett, the Norwegian naturalist, 
who traced the appearances of the lemmings to their 
first dated invasion in 1579, when a mass of them was 
seen near Bergen. A little later another observer 
described what may have been a continuance of the 
same movement in 1580, and gilded the story of lem- 
mings falling from the sky with the new evidence of 
‘“some trustworthy gentlemen.” Collett tabulated the 
long years of Norwegian invasions up to 1910, and 
further observations since have disclosed the reality 
of a three- to four-years periodicity in them, as well 
as of voles and mice. In the big years, lemmings begin 
to travel down the mountain-sides through the tree 
belt. ~The movement is not always sudden and 
continuous. Some of the groups may stop to breed and 
spend a whole winter in a lower zone before moving 
farther down. But when the numbers become great the 
lemmings come out over the lowlands, crossing fields 
and rivers and passing through busy towns, till those 
who survive reach the coast. There they swim out 
and often reach islands several miles away. Many 
drown and are cast ashore in drifts. Migration increases 
in summer and autumn; and some strong obsession 
drives these fat, delicate little creatures, 
resembling a very large vole, but brightly 
coloured in black and yellow and_ brown, 
downward and onward without fear of man. 
When a lemming meets a man he will often 
sit up on his hind-legs, angrily hopping up and 
down and even charging the intruder. 

And the explanation ? Collett assumes that 
the periodic migrations are connected with an 
unusual increase in their numbers up to a level 
where their normal feeding ground no longer 
provides room for all. He surmised, rightly, 
that the same kind of thing might occur widely 
in the animal kingdom. He realised that the 
lemming migration is not a primary phenomenon, 
but an index of population changes that have 
been maturing years before. Mr. Elton notes 
that the same idea is contained in a remark by 
the English naturalist Ray, who refused to 
believe in lemmings falling from the clouds, 
because anatomical investigation had convinced 


LEMMINGS DO NOT DESCEND 








NORWEGIAN LEMMINGS MIGRATING : 
IN MASS FORMATION, BUT COME 
FROM THE MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS IN PARTIES. 
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IF adel nage aden ap? So comments by an eminent Naval commander on earlier phases of 

the Italian situation, the campaigns in North Africa, Greece and Crete, the German 
invasion of Norway, and the Dieppe raid lend absorbing interest to ‘“* AMPHIBIOUS 
WARFARE AND COMBINED OPERATIONS.”” By Admiral of the Fleet the Lord Keyes 
(Cambridge University Press; 4s. 6d.). The work contains his lectures at Cambridge 
under thé Lees Knowles foundation, on a subject of which his own experience and genius 
for daring leadership render him singularly well qualified to speak. 

During the present war Lord Keyes was for fifteen months Director of Combined 
Operations, appointed, after the evacuation of Dunkirk and Narvik, by Mr. Churchill, 
whose dynamic leadership he extols. He bitterly criticises, however, the inter-Services 
“committee system,’ to whose obstructive delays, excessive caution, and refusal to take 
risks he ascribes the loss of golden opportunities, as in Norway, Crete and Tunisia. This 
“* pernicious " system, as Lord Keyes describes it, without mentioning names, seems to 
exercise a bureaucratic stranglehold on higher authorities, 
whereby “enterprises of great pitch and moment --. lose 
the name of action.’’ Lord Keyes does not suggest how 
it can be abolished. He ends on a less censorious note. 
** Many of the handicaps under which we laboured so long 
have now been removed. The vital importance of unified 
command has at long last been recognised. . . . In North 
Africa the R.A.F., working so brilliantly with the Eighth 
Army,is no more independent of the Military Commander- 
in-Chief than his tanks, guns or infantry, but it took 
three years of reverses and frustration to bring about this 
admirable co-operation. The Coastal Command of the 
R.A.F. is now at last under Naval operational control.” 

Two books illuminate the Norwegian scene at the 

time of the German invasion. A well-written story of 
personal experiences, with tense moments, including 
escapes from Nazi firing-squads, related in unemotional 
style not without humour, is “* THE Mountains Wait.” 
By Theodor Broch.. With Introduction by the Premier 
of Norway, 7 Plates, and Drawings, by Rockwell Kent 
(Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.). This is a work of outstand- 
ing quality recommended by the Book Society. The 
author was Mayor of Narvik when the invaders came, 
and he portrays a peaceful country suddenly shocked 
by the unexpected impact of war. He was twice sentenced 
to death by the Germans. After his second escape ‘he 
reached Sweden, and travelled thence to America via 
Moscow, Vladivostok, Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
across the Pacific to San Francisco. Eventually 
his wife and little daughter followed him for a 
happy reunion in the United States. Later, he 
came to Britain to join the Norwegian forces. 
Always he is conscious of a recurring nostalgic 
vision—his native mountains waiting for the 
return of their exiles. 

Impersonal and historical rather than auto- 
biographical, another revealing picture of Nazi- 
occupied Norway is “‘ THEY CAME AS FRIENDs.”’ 
By Tor Myklebost, Press Attaché to the Nor- 
wegian Embassy in Washington (Gollancz ; 6s.). 
“From the beginning,”” we read, “the 
German slogan had been: ‘ We come as friends.’ ”’ 
This overture, however, met with “ icy disdain,” 

“and soon the Norwegians were praying to be 
saved from their * friends,’ for Nazi friendship 
took the form of arrests, concentration camps, 
brutality to prisoners, and executions. This 
book gives fuller information about some aspects 


IN THEIR SEAWARD MIGRATION 


him that Nature had not been such a niggard THE POLAR ICE BARRIER: IT IS BELIEVED THAT THE CYCLES OF THE ARCTIC of Norway’s stubborn resistance, mentioned 
in her gifts as to render such a method of FOX ARE GOVERNED BY THE ADVANCE OR RECESSION OF THE ICE AS IT FORMS briefly by M. Broch, sugh as the resignation of 
proliferation necessary. A similar criticism PACKED FLOES QN WHICH BEAR AND FOX CAN TRAVEL. judges, bishops and pastors, the revolt of 


may be applied to stories of showers of frogs. 

The three- to four-years short periods in the swelling 
of the lemming population to saturation point have been 
accompanied in Norway by similar outbreaks of voles 
and mice in the lower zones of woods and fields, though 
the reasons for them are more obscure, The reality of 
vole and mice plagues is, however, not to be denied, 
though differing causes must be sought for it. They 
are known all over Europe, as well as in Siberia and 
North America, and the most devastating appears to 
be in Russia, where they occur on a gigantic scale, with 
a suggested maximum every ten years for voles and 
mice, and every five years for mice in the far east of 
Siberia. The field-mouse, A podemus sylvaticus, has a 
long tail and big eyes. The vole, Microtus arvalis, is 
pre-eminent in Southern Europe, with a variety, 
Microtus agrestis, in Scandinavia and Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, in Scotland, though sheep-grazing has 
cut down the grass on which the vole feeds, the forest 
affords him nutriment for his vast increase and explosive 
demonstrations of it. There have been two great out- 
breaks, the first in 1875-76, the second in 1891-92, 
standing out monumentally and alone in the annals 
of the Border country. It is judicially asserted that the increase in the voles 
coincided with the continuous decrease in the country of most of the birds of prey, 
as well as of other predatory enemies, such as the badger, stoat, weasel, pine-marten, and 
wild cat. The birds are, or were, owls, hawks, falcons, marsh and hen harriers, kite and 
golden eagle. The kestrel alone has held its own. In the 1892 plague it _ was 
noted that predatory birds flocked on a grander scale than in 1875, some arriving 
from abroad, and many died of starvation when the plague was over. But the mass 
mortality disclosed among the voles afterwards offers yet another explanation: that 
of epidemic disease. 

Some of the same considerations apply to minor outbreaks in England: but for 
another kind of recurring and diminishing cycle among Arctic foxes, different tentative 
explanations have to be found, There have been diminishing numbers of caribou and 
reindeer in Ungava, in the Arctic circle, and this may safely be put down to the introduction 
of firearms among Eskimos and Indians. The dwindling numbers of skins brought in by 
the fur-hunters might be attributed to similar causes; but this will not account for 
fluctuations in the numbers of white and grey foxes, which ran the other way into increases. 
Ihere was an increase in 1900, followed by scarcity in 1903-4, the worst season for many 
years, but the resilient foxes began to come back in 1905 ; then another slump and another 
recovery, and adopting what the statisticians call the smoothing of the curve of rises and 
declines, which have persisted, something like a four-year cycle, there or thereabouts, is 
established, The reasons for it are the numbers of seals and bears present, and the 
movements of sea-ice. When the northern ice-factory starts to increase its cyclical output 
the floes bring down bears and foxes E. S. Grew. 





THE ARCTIC FOX! IT HAS A FOUR-YEAR CYCLE, DURING WHICH 
ITS NUMBERS INCREASE TO A PEAK AND THEN FALL AGAIN. 





teachers, preservation of the great Norwegian 
merchant navy for the Allies, and the career of Quisling. 
Like Lord Keyes, the author thinks the invasion might 
have been nipped in the bud by prompt action. “ Hitler’s 
surprise tactics,’’ he writes, ‘produced complete success. 
Yet a single effective counter-stroke by the Allies during 
the first hours might well have saved Norway.” 

Naval men will enjoy two exceptionally attractive 
new volumes of the “ Britain in Pictures” series— 
* Britisw PoLtar Expiorers.” By Admiral Sir Edward 
Evans. With 8 Colour-Plates and 19 Black-and-White 
Illustrations; and “ British SEAMEN.” By David 
Mathew. With 8 Colour-Plates and 26 Black-and-White 
Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d. each). The author of the 
first-named work, popularly known, from a famous 
exploit of the last war, as ** Evans of the ‘ Broke,’ ”’ is 
himself among those who have adventured in “ thrilling 
regions of thick-ribbéd ice.’’ As Captain Scott’s second- 
in-command, he took part in the most tragically 
celebrated of Polar enterprises, the British Antarctic 
Expedition of 1909, and returned in command thereof 
after his leader’s death. As far as limited space allows, 
he tells the great tale anew, paying a fine tribute to 
Scott and his devoted comrades. When they found themselves forestalled at the South 
Pole by Captain Amundsen’s records and a Norwegian flag, “* never from any member of 
this valiant Polar sledge team comes one word of complaint.” 

On the title-page of * British Seamen"’ the name David Mathew covers the identity 
of a distinguished Roman Catholic prelate and historian, who became Bishop Auxiliary 
of Westminster in 1938. Trained at Osborne and Dartmouth, he served as a midshipman 
in H.M.S. “ Tiger ” during the last war. “ In 1914," he writes, * the strain fell principally 
upon the anti-submarine personnel, the destroyers and the Q-ships. The small-ship 
fighting was renewed in such exploits as those of Gordon Campbell and of Evans of the 
‘ Broke... . There was something of the character of a cutting-out expedition .. . 
in Roger Keyes’ work at Zeebrugge.” 

To the story of northern exploration belongs ** U_tima Tuure.” Further Mysteries 
of the Arctic. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson., With Illustrations and Maps (Harrap ; 10s. 6d.). 
The author’s main problem is to identify the land known to antiquity as Thule, and the 
claimants comprise Iceland, Norway and the Shetlands. Mr. Stefansson, who is of 
Icelandic parentage, but was born in Canada and has led many American expeditions, 
favours Iceland. An early visitor to Thule, it seems, was Pytheas, the Greek navigator, 
of Massilia (modern Marseilles), about 330 8.c. Among other ancient writers Tacitus is 
cited, but it is not mentioned that the phrase “ Ultima Thule” (farthest Thule) comes 
from Virgil. Another interesting question raised is whether Thule was visited by Columbus. 

A British officer who served on the island from June rq40 to Mav 1942 describes his 
impressions in an aptly titled little book—* No Drrresston ty icetann.” By Ernest 


Watkins. Illustrated by Kate Hall (Allen and Unwin: 4s. 6d.) CHartes E. Bytes 
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has behind it a long and honoured tradition. 
The direct personal supervision of the 
Proprietors throughout the various processes 
ensures the absolute uniformity and excep- 
tional quality of this famous Blend. 





MACDONALD & MUIR LID., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries: 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 


This famous regiment was originally the Cameronian Volunteer Regiment of Foot, raised in 1793 by 
Alan Cameron of Erracht. Inverness-shire, and named after him, a title which was shortly afterwards dropped 
for that of the 79th or Cameron High anders. in 1873. the regiment was honoured by Queen Victoria 
contoertne upon it the title of Queens Own Cameron Highlanders. This title, incidentally, required 
that the facings on the dress uniform be changed from green to biue and conferred the right to bear the 
Thistle and Crown as a Regimental Badge 
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196 SHE ILLUSTRATED 


Major Oliver Stewart, 
Editor of ‘ Aeronautics,” 
writes in the “ Evening Standard”: 


“I recently examined 
the details of a Miles M.28 
Monoplane, a neat little machine 

. intended for Royal Air Fore 


light commi 













but eminently: 
as a priva 
after. the , 
is an _important hint as to 
“what might be done 


with Civil Aviation 


after the war.” 





AIRCRAFT 


PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED, READING, ENGLAND 














_ Your first consideration when 
buying a pair of shoes to-day is 
‘how long will they last?’ You'll 
be wise to make sure of long and loyal © 
service by seeing that the Upper Leather 
is VEEBEX—the 
staunch, grained leather 
that stands up to whatever 
may come of wear or weather. 
The name VEEBEX on the 
tie-on label is an assurance 
of ‘no regrets.’ It’s worth 


looking for, 
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‘Can’t you? I’ve learned a few since lemons and oranges 
went off the market. You see people will have Robinson’s 
Barley Water and since it can’t be supplied in bottles because 
of the war, I’ve gone back to my first love and I’m now making 
my barley water from Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley in the tin. 
It’s as easy to make as a cup of tea and just as good as the bottle 
kind. True the flavouring is a bit difficult, unless you can get 
lemonade powder, but necessity’s the mother of invention 
and | use just a spoonful of juice from stewed or tinned fruit 
or a little honey or jam. Perhaps you know a better flavouring?” 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 


cvs—16 





DEPENDABILITY 



















Edinburgh Castle dates from A.D. 617 
when Edwin, King of Northumbria, estab- 
lished a fort on the rock. Its history might 
almost be called a history of Scotland — so 
much has taken plac¢ within and around its 
massive walls. Crowning the great rock, it 
watches over the city streets below — a symbol 
of Scottish strength and staunchness. Reflect- 
ing on the endurance of this noble castle, 
well might we say, as millions throughout 
the world say of Champion Plugs, “‘ There’s 
Dependability for you.” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 
Remember! The needs of the Services come first. 


°€EPFZSS Swill 


= 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 











The fact that ge oods made of raw materiale i"  eheet supply owing lo war conditions are 5 edeathe od am (ais public alton should not tbe taken. as an wn indie ation thal they are necessarily avalable for export 
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DECAY 
DIGS IN 


The teeth we bave now must last a 
life-time: there is no re-issue. It’s 
common sense to avoid preventable 
tooth decay, to give decay no chance 
to dig in. 

The most prolific cause of ordinary 
decay is the decomposition of food 
particles which are allowed to cling 
to the teeth or remain lodged in the 
crevices between the teeth. Thorough 
brushing of the teeth after every meal 
is the sensible precaution: but it is 
not sensible to choose for this task a 
brush which because of its shape 
cannot possibly reach all the surface 
of all your teeth. 

Tek is scientifically de- 
signed to fit every mouth, 
to reach every tooth and 
every part of every tooth. 


BRISTLES 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5° 
NYLON 1/8 Plus Purchase Tax 4° 
Made and guaranteed by 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Ge. Britain) Ltd. 
Slough and Gargrave Ti1 








MADE IN ENGLAND 











p RAZOR_ Biave | 





ietteiina Bantams Tax 
** Eclipse ’’ Blades (now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern) are 
scarcer than usual, but persistence 
in seeking them is rewarded with 
gratifying keenness and comfort 
in shaving. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 











of that particalar tobacco. 


( "My thoughts grow in the aroma 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 


Few tobaccos couid inspire such praise in a public 
speech, yet all the coo! sweetness and pleasure of this 
slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 
of only 2/9} per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed, in 
packets and tins. 


Dresvpterian 





Mixture 


A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 








Hicerything that every officer of 





AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone : Regent 6789 





When you see that Trade Markon There is nothing to equal Harris 
the cloth or that Label onafinished Tweed for style, character, distinc- 
garment you know that here is tiveness of pattern and colouring or 
Harris Tweed— 100% pure virgin for its marvellous wearing qualities. 
Scottish wool, woven by hand atthe It is equally desirable for men’s and 
homes of the Islanders of the Outer women’s garments, styles appropri- 
Hebrides by crofters whose skill ate to all seasons. Harris Tweed is 
has grown through generations. _ still available in limited quantities. 


HARRIS TWEED 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition:— 
“ Harris Tweed”’ means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 
produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 
in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 


HAND WOVEN. 


HtavnisTweed 


cS 
REGISTEREC RANTED BY THE 
TRADE MARK BOARD OF T nant we 
wo 319214 wench gad 


HARRIS TWEED 


FACSIMILE OF THE reese MARK APPEARS 














PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 
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“ 

Home lesson... 
A splendid wash with Wright's before 
and after lessons is a habit that's helped 
to keep generations of children fresh 
and fit. That lovely-smelling ‘coal tar’ 
lather keeps the skin healthy, cleanses 
cuts and grazes, drives away germs 
Many schools use nothing but Wright's. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


1 TABLET—1 COUPON— 74d per tabiet 
lincluding tax) 


* 
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F The le 97 
th Guvented « 


Reputedly conceived in 1590 by Galileo, 
the Italian astronomer and scientist, it 
was Christian Huygens, the equally 
eminent Dutch scientist, who in 1657 
first patented a pendulum clock. This 
clock possessed a verge escapement 
similar to that used in similar clocks, 
but the foliot balance was replaced by 
a thin metal bar passing through a 
slot in the pendulum rod. 


SMITSECTR 
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The List Word in 
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Good work—good whisky & 





JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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